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The Textile Museum was founded 60 years ago by 
George Hewitt Myers—one man, who had a vision, a mission, 
and the consummate good taste to assemble a collection 

of world class carpets and textiles. 


His inspiration was passed on to many who have built upon his 
legacy to increase the collections, to promote their scholarship, 
and, above all, to ensure their preservation for 
the enjoyment of generations to come. 


This Journal is dedicated to the man and his vision. 


CHARLES GRANT ELLIS 


The Strengths of The Textile Museum’s 
Oriental Carpet Collection 


The strengths of The Textile Museum’s collection of Oriental 
carpets are numerous, perhaps better known and understood 
in foreign lands than they have ever been at home. One of 
the collection’s greatest and most fundamental strengths was 
the decision of its founder, George Hewitt Myers, to collect 
on a variety of levels, resulting in a group of overlapping 
collections. Mr. Myers was interested in gathering good 
showpieces that represented the various classic types of 
carpets, and in this his success was remarkable. Simultane- 
ously he was building up a large collection of good to 
excellent fragments, including many varieties unobtainable 
as complete examples, together with secondary rugs of known 
classes. These fragments and secondary rugs provide a re- 
markable assemblage of scholarly material, less useful for 
exhibition than for comparative studies, and forming an 
astonishing basis, together with the Museum’s library, for 
future examinations into the history of carpets. 

The third level of Mr. Myers’s collecting was the semi- 
antique and tribal rugs of the various weaving areas, among 
which kilims were not overlooked. Selections from this level 
were important to the groups of rugs that Mr. Myers sent to 
schools and colleges as samples of good Oriental weaving. 
Clearly he felt that a suitable study collection of such pieces 
was desirable to supplement the older fabrics as an integral 
part of his museum’s holdings. 

Certain areas of the collection were amplified to preem- 
inence among the world’s museums through a deliberate 
policy of the founder. As Mr. Myers concentrated attention 
upon each area in turn for an appropriate volume in his 
catalogue raisonné,! he would make a descent upon the 
market and purchase an appreciable number of additional 
rugs and rug fragments, through which that area’s carpet 
history might be surveyed in a more complete way. In 
consequence, the Museum’s collections of Mamluk, early 
Caucasian, and Damascus rugs are unrivaled elsewhere, and 
its Spanish, Ottoman, and Indian groups, as well as its antique 
Chinese carpets, are outstanding. 


The fifteen Mamluk rugs and fragments from Egypt, along 
with a rug transitional to Ottoman patterning, which were 
brought together for the Kthnel and Bellinger catalogue of 
the.Cairene rugs (see note 1), constitute the greatest com- 
parative resource in this field existent anywhere in the world. 
This has since been fortified by the gift of a compound 
fragment from the collection of Joseph VY. McMullan? and 
the purchase of a challenging armorial fragment in Mamluk 
styling’ (Fig. 1), which this writer attributes to a center farther 
to the west, perhaps, Morocco. The series includes several 
handsome showpieces; a distinct range of types and dye 
scales; and the only Mamluk known so far to have its warp 
in stripes of two colors* (Fig. 2). The series second to this in 
interest was, until World War II, owned by the Berlin 
Museums. Now this series is divided between the museums 
in East and West Berlin, with one remarkable carpet still not 
returned by the Russians. 

Seven all-wool Ottoman rugs, perhaps also made in Cairo, 
appear in the Kiihnel and Bellinger catalogue, together with 
a strip and fragments presumably from two carpets, on a silk 
foundation and more likely Turkish. To this group have been 
added a distinctive prayer rug’ and an incomplete medallion 
rug formerly at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D.C. (Fig. 
3). Less characterized by fine exhibition pieces than the 
remarkable series at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Textile Museum’s group compares well with them in range 
of scholarly interest, no other comparable series existing 
elsewhere in America or abroad. For example, the rug in 
prayer design, but with a Hebrew inscription, clearly intended 
as a parokhet, or cover for the Torah ark,’ has no true known 
parallel save for the recently revealed Mamluk example 
owned by an Italian synagogue.’ The Textile Museum’s 
fragments are from three of the very large and stately carpets 
made to decorate Ottoman palaces or mosques and broken 
up when no longer perfect.® 

Four chessboard, or compartment, rugs, which this writer 
Witii increasing support ascribes to Damascus, may not seem 
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Fig. 1. 1965.49.1. End fragment from a carpet, possibly Moroccan, in Mamluk 
styling with blazon of one of Qaitbay’s emirs. Late fifteenth or early sixteenth 


century. 


Fig. 2. R16.1.2 (R7.2). Mamluk Cairene rug with warp in stripes of light 
blue and ivory. Fifteenth century. 
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an obvious strength, even if one is a noted exhibition piece,’ 
but no one else has four. The Museé Jacquemart-André in 
Paris has three; the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art in 
Istanbul has two great medallion rugs in the same weave 
and colors, but they are in pieces, and a fragment of a rug 
with a cloudband field. Berlin also has several, including one 
with wild cloudbands. 

The Textile Museum's Spanish rugs and fragments, a series 
similarly built up preparatory to the Kithnel and Bellinger 
volume,!° to become a resource comparable only to that of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, has been en- 
hanced by the acquisition of two outstanding carpets from 
Dumbarton Oaks,"! as well as a handsome “wreath” rug and 
additional fragments. At the next level of scholarly interest 
are the holdings of the Hispanic Society of America in New 
York and the Museum of Decorative Arts in Madrid. Among 
The Textile Museum’s most remarkable Spanish carpets are 
its two heraldic carpets! and its rug with ‘artichoke’ 
palmettes in an angular lattice’? (Fig. 4) from the fifteenth 
century; its tomb cover with the phoenix rising from flames!* 
(Fig. 5); its silk-pattern carpet from Dumbarton Oaks;!> its 
“Lotto’’-patterned rug'® and its group of ‘‘wreath” rugs from 
the sixteenth century. There are small fragments from an 
even earlier era as well, found in Egypt. The Textile Museum’s 
Arraiolos embroidered carpet in the Herat manner!’ (Fig. 6), 
from Portugal, is the handsomest known, approached only 
by examples in the Reves Collection of the Dallas Museum 
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Fig. 4. R44.2.1 (R84.8). Rug with ‘‘artichoke’’ palmette and lattice pattern 
and very lively aprons. Alcaraz, Spain, fifteenth century. 


Fig. 5. R44.3.2 (R84.7). Tomb cover with phoenix arising from flames. 


Alcaraz, Spain, sixteenth century. 
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Fig. 6. R44.6.1 (R84.19). Embroidered carpet with design based on Herat 
carpets. Arraiolos, Portugal, early seventeenth century. 
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of Art and the Victoria and Albert Museum. The embroidered 
copy of a “Holbein” rug'® (Fig. 7) is also exceptional. 

By the time of his loan exhibition of Caucasian dragon 
rugs at The Textile Museum in 1948,'? Mr. Myers had formed 
a group of seven dragon rugs and fragments, which he 
believed could only be equaled by the collection of the noted 
German novelist, Erich Maria Remarque, now dispersed. Mr. 
Myers engaged the Islamic scholar, Mehmet Aga-Oglu, to 
write a book on the dragon rugs, a project that lapsed with 
the author’s death. Since that time two complete dragon 
rugs, one of them a good showpiece from Dumbarton Oaks,”° 
and fragments of three others have come into the Museum,?! 
reinforcing its position as the principal center where such 
rugs may be studied and compared. The dragon rug exhibition 
included several rugs that would not be considered dragon 
rugs today. The Museum was provided with a significant 
number of eighteenth-century Caucasian carpets in other 
designs, most of them excellent for exhibition, and subsequent 
years have brought further accretions, mostly fragmentary. 
There is no such accumulation of the older types of Caucasian 
carpets elsewhere in the world, save those in Istanbul's 
Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art, where few are shown 
and accessibility is severely limited. In 1975 this writer wrote 
an exhibition catalogue, Early Caucasian Rugs, to serve as a 
temporary part of the catalogue raisoneé covering that area 
of the collection until a volume on the scale of the earlier 
catalogues might see print. The dragon carpet study has 
continued and been greatly expanded, but is probably too 
specialized to ever find a market. 

Mr. Myers had planned to publish a volume on Indian 
carpets or Indian carpets and textiles, to the point of having 
several color plates made, but had not settled on an author. 
Consequently the area was a strong one in the collection, 
even before the modern trend of scholarship that transfers 
many carpets previously called “Ispahan’’ or ‘‘Herat’’ to 
Indian weaving centers. The Museum’s series compares well 
with those of The Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, although with fewer prime 
exhibition examples. Of course the greatest concentration in 
the world is still at Jaipur in India, despite many losses. 
Exceptional in The Textile Museum’s holdings is the only 
large fully scenic carpet known; a long field strip from a 
near mate to it; the well-known fragment with fighting 
elephants;*? and the small, incomplete rug”* (Fig. 8), which 
has the finest weave of any known antique pile carpet— 
2,500 knots per square inch. The Museum also owns one of 
the strangely shaped carpets made for the palace at Amber, 
near Jaipur?> (Fig. 9); a finely woven rug in an unusual 
lattice design (Fig. 10); and a number of varied fragments in 
similarly fine weaves. Of the carpets formerly attributed to 
Ispahan and then to Herat, the Museum owns a magnificent 
large one? (Fig. 11) and a number of fragments, some of 
superior quality. 

It may seem strange to claim the antique Chinese carpets 
as one of the Museum’s strengths, for these holdings are 
relatively few. However, as a group they compare very 
favorably with those of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
which appeared at The Textile Museum in a joint exhibition 
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Fig. 9. R63.00.3 (R6.2). Shaped carpet, perhaps to lie beside a throne. Made 
for the palace at Amber, near Jaipur. Lahore, India. Mughal, seventeenth 


century. 


Fig. 8. R63.00.22 (R6.9). Detail from a fragmentary, small, compartment rug 
in extremely fine weave, on striped warp. Lahore, India. Mughal, seventeenth 
century. 


in 1967,7”7 whereas the carpets in other collections, such as 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and the R6hsska Museum 
at G6teborg, appear somewhat younger. The throne seat with 
an egret?® (Fig. 12), the carpet with a ‘skylight’ medallion,’ 
and the k’ang cover with eleven cranes*® are perhaps the 
most remarkable; the dragon pillar rug with three animal 
protomes across its top*! is one of the most distinctive of its 
class. 

Among the broad fields of antique Persian and Turkish 
rugs, the strengths of The Textile Museum collection seem 
less compelling. These holdings tend to be partial, particular, 
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or at least limited and scholarly. The Museum does not have 
the wealth of fine exhibition examples owned by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, the Museé des Arts Décoratifs in Paris, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, or Berlin before World 
War II. Nevertheless its collections are broad, with many 
secondary examples and interesting and unusual fragments. 
The Textile Museum does have three Northwest Persian 
medallion carpets,’ showing the full range in size from 
extremely large to extremely small (Fig. 13), all with the 
same open lotus-blossom medallion form. The median one, 
with green ground, is one of the best show examples in a 
class usually worn-out or full of discolored repairs. 

From the Herat area of East Persia the Museum has excellent 
fragments*? (Fig. 14), which combine with others mentioned 
previously to provide an unparalleled study range illustrating 
the Herat-Indian relationships. From the Kirman‘area, to- 
gether with one fine show carpet™ (Fig. 15), there is an 
astonishing series of fragmentary vase carpets.** For scholarly 
purposes, no comparable series exists elsewhere. The Museum 
has six Polonaise silk rugs from Isfahan, a number surpassed 
only by The Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Residenz 
Museum in Munich and equaled by the Carpet Museum in 
Tehran. The Textile Museum’s rugs can be considered doc- 
uments, rather than strengths, however, for they are so worn 
and tired that their original glory has completely departed. 
Of Kashan silk kilims the Museum has one of the very best*® 
(Fig. 16); another one that was never on the same level; half 
of one with the arms of Sigismund III Vasa of Poland, dating 
it to 1601 (Fig. 17); and a fragment from a fourth. Only the 
Residenz Museum and The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
have better representations of these rare weavings. 
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Fig. 10. R63.00.21 (R3.74). Finely woven rug in a lattice design. Warp is in 
stripes. Lahore, India. Mughal, seventeenth ceniury. 


Fig. 11. R33.4.1 (R3.28). Detail from a large carpet with repeat design in 
field. Agra (?), India. Mughal, seventeenth century. 
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Fig. 12. R71.1.1 (R51.30). Throne seat with an egret in a water scene. 
Ninghsia (?), China, eighteenth century. 
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In Turkish antique carpets the strengths of The Textile 
Museum’s collection are more scattered and individual. The 
most distinguished piece is doubtless the ‘‘chintamani” carpet, 
formerly Wilhelm von Bode’s,*’ obtained from Dumbarton 
Oaks in 1976 and rivaled only by the former Schwarzenberg 
carpet at Hluboka Castle in Czechoslovakia and the similar 
rug in the Bardini Museum in Florence. From a scholarly 
viewpoint the most fascinating must be the strange soumak- 
woven rug with a fifteenth-century medallion design*® (Fig. 
18). The small panel rug with three ‘‘wheels,’”’ as described 
in old inventories, is a rarity on this side of the Atlantic. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art has the only other one in 
America. Three ‘’Holbein’’ complete or fragmentary rugs form 
a group*? equaled in America only at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and surpassed only by Berlin overseas. The 
big carpet in the Lotto” pattern’? is one of the best showpieces 
known and is backed by an excellent fragment of another. 
The Museum’s group of four small rugs with an arch at both 
ends of the field,*! misnamed “Tintorettos’ after a very 
unclear painting in the Pinacotecadi Brera in Milan, form an 
exceptional holding of this class—if they all are old, which 
is not certain. The Philadelphia Museum also has four. No 
one else has so many. 

The rugs and carpets of Turkestan are not known to include 
examples as old as those of the various other areas cited. 
They tend to be judged by rarity of type as well as by 
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Fig. 13. R33.1.3 (R3.46). Miniature version of the Northwest Persian 
medallion carpet, with open lotus centerpiece. Tabriz area, seventeenth century. 


Fig. 14. R33.4.6 (R3.84). End fragment from an animal rug. The principal 
fragment apparently is in a Lisbon museum. Herat, East Persia, late sixteenth 


century. 


individual excellence. The Turkoman rugs of The Textile 
Museum have grown vastly in scope since Mr. Myers’s day. 
He provided a limited number of pieces, some of superior 
quality, and a group of tent bands. Accretions have come 
from the Tobias, Stevens, Straka, Irvine, and most particularly 
the Jenkins collections, as well as from other donors, with 
further notable examples promised for the future. Together, 
these gifts constitute an endowment that can be matched 
only by the Ethnographic Museum in Leningrad as depots 
for the exhibition and comparative study of the weaving and 
handiwork of the Turkoman tribes. 

As suggested earlier, a basic strength of The Textile Museum 
lies in its extensive holdings of tribal and other nineteenth- 
century rugs from Turkey, Persia, and the Caucasus. Liberally 
furnished by the founder, these too have had significant 
additions over the years. About a decade ago this writer 
found that he could place seven Ladik prayer rugs side by 
side in the gallery—a possibility quite unlikely anywhere else 
this side of Istanbul, although at one time James Ballard 
might have doubled the number at his St. Louis home. One 
might mention, as well, the range of so-called Bergamas; 
also the group of Yériik and Kurdish rugs which, though 
high points, are scarcely real strengths. The kilim holdings 
were already highly unusual among museums at the time of 
The Textile Museum’s first kilim show, “Near Eastern Kilims,” 
in 1965. They have since expanded markedly, the Arthur D. 
Jenkins Collection, for example, adding a splendid range of 
Senna weavings from Kurdistan.*? 

The strengths of The Textile Museum’s Oriental rug col- 
lections are manifold: a collection of collections scarcely to 
be equaled, including group after group and individual rug 
after rug, each a strength in itself. 
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Fig. 16. R33.28.1 (R3.51). Silk kilim with dragon and feng-huang confron- 
tation. Kashan, Persia, late sixteenth century. 
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Fig. 17. R33.28.4 (R3.303). Fragmentary silk kilim woven in 1601 for King 
Sigismund III Vasa of Poland, with his arms. Kashan, Persia. 
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Fig. 18. 1961.2.1. Soumak-woven rug showing fifteenth-century 


patterns. Anatolia or Southern Caucasus, sixteenth (?) century. 


Detail of Fig. 1, showing motifs of trees and small buildings in rococo 
decoration. 
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